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UGO FOSCOLO, in hb Essay on the 
love of Petrarch, tells us how the 
Poet contrived to throw a beautiful 
veil over the figure of Lave^ whom the Grecian 
and Roman Poets delighted in representing 
naked'-but a veil so transparent that we can 
still recognize his forms. The ideal distinction 
between Loves sprang at first from the different 
ceremonies with which the ancients worshipped 
the Celestial Venus, who presided over the 
chaste loves of girls and wives; and the 
Terrestrial Venus, the avowed tutelar 
Deity ot the gallant ladies who played[ so 
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distinguished a part in those times. In spite 
of the mystical and poetical allegories which 
ancient metaphysics and modem erudition 
have built on these two names, the popular 
distinction is constantly supported by the 
poets when they describe the manners of their 
age, and the worship of the two goddesses. 

While virtuous women lived in such close 
retirement, that they never appeared at 
banquets* and occupied apartments separate 
from those of men — ^Artists, Poets, Philoso- 
phers, Magistrates, Priests and all the 
cultivated world met in the houses of ladies 
who objected not to sit as models for the 
Statues with which the Grrecian temples were 
adorned. Everybody knows that ASPASIA, who 
governed Pericles and educated Alcibiades, 
was a priestess of the Terrestrial Venus. 
" Beauty," says Socrates, "is illumined by a 
'Might which directs and invites me to 
'^ contemplate the soul which inhabits such a 
" form ; and, if the Soul be as beautifiil as the 
« body, it is impossible not to love it. But 
"there can be no beauty of Soul without 
" purity ; and the purity of those whom I love 
" the most tenderly, makes me also pure." 

Such opinions, FOSCOLO continues, were 
brought into Italy through the means of the 
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ancient Fathers of the Church ; and some of 
the theologians, amongst others, Giovanni da 
Fabriano, have written treatises to reconcile 
the doctrines of Plato with the Holy Scripture. 
The friars turned them to good account, and, 
in citing the example of # celebrated poets, 
preached that the souls of deceased ladies 
would be more readily received into heaven, 
if they were appeased by the charities and 
prayers of their lovers. — Jtfa pur Messer 
Francesco Petrarca^ che i oggi vivo^ says a 
Dominican preacher, hebe un amante spirituaU 
afelata Laura : perh^ poichi ella mori^ gl'i stato 
pikfedele che fnaiy et alt data tanta fama^ che la 
sempre naminala^ e non tnorird mat. Et guesto 
i qt$anto alcarpo ; po' It ha fatto tante limasine^ 
et facte dire tante Messe et Oratiani con tanta 
devotione^ che s*ella fosse stata la piit cctttiva 
femina del mondo^ P avrMe tratta dalle mani 
del Diaoolo^ benchi se raxona^ che morl pure 
itfuiiei. — « Francis Petrarch, who is still 
"living, had a ^iritual mistress, to whom 
^*he ^wes all his glory; and, since her 
''death, he has spent so much in charities to 
''the Church for masses, that, if she had lived 
"as a profligate woman, they would have 
" redeemed her from the hands of the devil : 
" but it is said that she died devout." 
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Believing that these few remarks represent 
the feelings of the greatest of Painters towards 
the strongest of human passions, I may now 
devote mjrself to a critical examination of the 
drawing and of the fourteen lines of verse 
which contain nearly all the material we have 
for the portrait of the great Urbinate as a 
lover. 
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SHEET of Studies and a Sonnet. In the 
centre are two draped male figures 
engaged in discussion. The expression 
of him on the right* is eager and perplexed ; 
his full-length figure is poised on its right 
leg and leaning over a barrier. The head 
and body, while inclining to his left, are 
bent forward; the face is seen in profile. 
The right arm is at right angle to the body, 
the elbow drawn dose to the waist, the hand 
foreshortened, with fingers spread out and 
pointing towards the spectator. The left-hand 
supports the drapery. The other, a half-figure, 
stands on the opposite side of the barrier. His 
face, too, seen in profile and his body leans 
forward, while his hands are placed upon the 
pages of an open book, which seems to form 
the subject of discussion. This book does not 
appear in the fresco hereafter mentioned. 

Towards the right of the sheet is a firont 
view of a naked right foot, and on the right 
is seen another whole-length male figure, 
presenting a back view, standing on the right 
leg, while the other drags behind it, resting 
on ^e ball of the foot, with the heel crossing 

• The right and left ore the right and left of the drawings 
NOT of the Spectator. 
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the right ankle. The upper part of the body 
twisted from left to right — ^is inclined; the 
head sunk between the shoulders and the chin 
thrust forward* The right elbow is drawn back, 
the hand grasping the edge of a table upon 
which it rests, llie left hand is extended. 
The figure is fully draped and has a doak 
loosely thrown over the left shoulder and 
hanging below the right hip. 

There are also three feniimenH in the 
delineation of the head in this sketch. Between 
the first figure described and the foot is a 
fitint outline of one standing erect, in left 
profile, the face turned upwards. 

In the left upper portion of the sheet is 
the Sonnet The two upper comers of the 
paper being cut off. 

Pen and bistre. 

AVidth I5| inches. 

Heighth 9I inches. 

Collections: Sir Peter Lely; [Bruce], 
William Young Ottley and The Rev. Clay- 
ton MoRBAUNT Cracherode ; whose collec- 
tion of prints and drawings was bequeathed to 
the Trustees of the British Museum, in 1799. 

This is a study for the fig^ure believed to 
be that of Boethius, in the foreground, on the 
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left of the fresco (in the '* Camera della Segna- 
tura," Vatican) which represents Theology^ but 
erroneously called ''La Disputa del Sacra- 
mento/' i.e. the Discussion of the Sacrament, 
a work so daring in its design and so complete 
in its composition as to have given rise to 
numberless conjectures respecting the intention 
of the artist. It was the first of a series of 
frescoes upon which Raffaello's fame has its 
most secure foundation. It was finished in the 
year 1509, Richardson preserves a report 
of a letter existing in his time, in which 
Raffajbxlo consulted Ariosxo as to the cha- 
racters that he should make participants in the 
scene of the Theology \ if such a document ever 
existed it has been lost. 

The '' Camera della Segnatura '' was the 
room in which the Pope sealed those bulls 
that gave rules of faith and government to the . 
whole world. It is quadrangular in plan, with 
a domed ceiling. Theology^ Philosophy ^ Poetry 
and JurispnuUnu are the subjects illustrated 
upon the four walls. 

Thus much for the subject of the painting 
itself. 

Raffaello's literary works now extant 
amoimt in all to four or five letters and some 
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poetry, portions of which are of doubtful 
authenticity. 

Neither his contemporaries nor early bio- 
graphers allude to any writings of his» and his 
correspondence, which must have been exten- 
sive, has either been destroyed or lies perdu. 

This Sonnet was, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, first published by Jonateian 
Richardson in his book called: '<An Account 
^ of some of the Statues, Bas-reliefs, Drawings 
<<and Pictures in Italy ^ etc*, with Remarks. 
<< By Mr. Richardson, Sen. and Jun." London^ 
1772, 8% where at page 222, he states that the 
drawing in question ^' is in the collection of the 
<< Honourable Mr. Bruce/' respecting whom 
nothing is known. 

At page 221, of this work, thfi^onnet is 
thus printed :«*- 

Un pemier dolu erimembrare^ e .... 
di quello asalA?, ma piu grave el danno 
del par Hr^ ckio restate coma queicano 
mar per so lastella sel ver odo. 

Or lingua diparlar disogli el nodo^ 
a dir^ di questo inusitato ingano^ 
chamor mifeceper mio grave afano ; 
ma luipiu ne ringraiio^ eleine lodo. 
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Lara Sestera che lacaso^ un sole 

avevafatto^ e laltro sur se in locho 
at ipiu da far fati che parole 
maio restaipur vinto at mio granfocho 
che mi tormenta che dove Ian sole 
desiar diparlarpm rsman siocha. 

In the original [i.e. in the British Museum 
drawing] there are two corrections, evidently 
by the Master's own hand. At the ninth line 
the word stera^ is altered to sesla, and at line 
eleven /ah\ is substituted for paUa. Notwith- 
standing Richardson's assertion that he has 
strictly adhered to the text, we see at a glance 
that he has not done so. 

Firsts the customs of dividing the Sonnet 
into quatrains and terzines, and of causing the 
first line of each to project a little to the left of 
the others, has not been followed. 

Secondly, the verses do not, as he makes 
them, commence with a capital, which occurs 
only in the first letter of the second quatrain. 
He has, moreover, introduced punctuation, 
whereas none exists in the original, and has 
omitted the sign of contraction *which does 
exist, as for instance over the I, or/; besides 
/alia for paUo; e laUro sur se in locho^ for eUMro 
surse inlocho ; and, siocho iorfiocho. 
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The meaning of the Sonnet being obscure 
to the first editor* he submitted it to the Abate 
Paolo Antonio Rolli ; a poet bom at Todi^ 
' in Umdria, about 1686 ; well-known in England 
as the translator of ** Paradise Lost," and also 
as the author of several libretti for Handel 
and his rival PORPORA. He died in 1767, 
leaving a valuable library, the bulk of which 
was purchased by the Marquis Giuseppe 
SCOSSA, of Lucera^ by whose heir, PAsguALE 
de' Nicastri, it was given to the Municipality 
of Lucera in the year 1817. 

ROLLi supplied by conjecture the missing 
word in the first line, made several altera- 
tions, changed the pimctuations and placed a 
capital letter at the commencement of each 
quatrain. 

The Sonnet then read as follows ;— * 

Un pensier doke i Rimembrare^ e godo 

di quelF Assalto^ mapiil prcvo il Danno 
delpartir^ cKio restaicome gueicKanno 
in marperso la stella^ se il Ver ado. 

Or lingua di parlor disciogli il nodo^ 
a dir di questo inusitato Inganno. 
eke Amor mi feu per mio grave affanno : 
ma luipiii tu ringrazio, e Leine Lodo. 

* Richardson, pagt 222. 
16 
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Vera sesta era^ che Faccaso un Sole 
aveva/aUoy e Paltro sorse in loco 
otto piU da far Fatti; che Parole : 

Ma to restatpur vinto al mio gran foco 
che mi tormenta : chi dove VUom suole 
desiar di parlar ; fii^ rimanfioco. 

Richardson's Translation. 

Sweet Remembrance 1 Hour of Bliss 

When we mety but New the more 
I Moum^ as when the Sailor is 

Star-less^ distant far from Shore. 

Now Tongue^ tho* *iis with Grief relate 
How Love deceived me of my Joy; 

Display the Unaccustomed Cheats 
But Praise the Nymph^ and Thank the Boy. 

It was when the declining Sun 

Beheld Another Sun arise ; 
Ajid There were Actions should be done^ 

No Talking^ only with the Eyes. 

But I tormented by the Fire 
That burnt within^ was overcome : 

Thus when to speak we Most desire 
The More we find we must be Dumb. 
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Here I humbly offer my own translation :-« 

The memory is sweet of that salute^ 
And sweet the guise ; yet stilt I grieve 
That I rematrid like those whdve lost 
The Star at Sea, if truth I hear. 

Now tongue, be free, tell of this trick 
So strange that Love has played on me, 
To my great pain ; yet htm I thank 
For that same wile, and her I praise. 

The vesper hour the meeting brought 
One day ; the next saw us again 
In place, more apt for deeds than words. 

But I remained in thrall, alas ! 
It grieves me sore, that when one fain 
Would speak, the more one of /en fails. 

French Translahon. 

Tilreindre dans mes bras, fut-ce par la pensie, 
O transport ! mats attssi qttel tourment inoui, 
T avoir, hilas I perdue d jamais I Tu m'as fui; 
Et comme un nautonier pendant la traversie 

Voit FaHme profond se creuser devant lui, 
Qtiand tetoile sotidain aux deux s'est ejffdcie. 
Qui sur testis amersjusqu*alors avail lui, 
Ainsiva s'englotUir mon dme dilatssie. 

i8 
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Mtnuitt depuis hngtemps s'itaUenfui lejoufy 
Quandun autre soUilbriUa pour man amour ; 
Brive/ut la parole etsplendide la file I 

Raconter man tourtnent set ait nien dilivrer ; 
Mais cet art stngulier^ comment le renconirer : 
Trouver ntun sentiment F expression par/atte ! 

(Henri Blaze de Buy.) 

German Translation. 

Wie suss, dich zu um/assen in Gedanken^ 
Dann aier judlt der Schmerz der Trennung 

wieder; 
Du gingst^ undme em Schifferfiel ich nieder^ 
Um den die Sterne pldtzlieh alP versanken. 

Jetzt Zunge hrich die Fesseln t sage an^ 
Wie unerhort die Liebe mich hetrogen^ 
In welchen Ahgrund mich hinabgezogen, 
Ach — und ich danK ihr doch, dass siisgethan I 

Um Mittemacht 1 Ldngst Toar die eine Sonne 
Hinabf alsjene andre mir erschien^ 
Sie sprach nicht viel^ doch wuszte sie zu 
handelni 

Und dieser Schmerz seitdem^ und diese Wonne 
Tra^ich. SpracK ich ihn aus^ so zwdng'ich 

ihn^ — 
Doch wer kann das GefUhl tn Worte wandeln f 

(HSRM. GftXMM.) 
19 B 3 
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ROLLf s thus became the recognized text 
and was copied in various editions of Vasari's 
Lives ; namely that of Rotpu of 1759 ; that of 
Florence of 1771 ; wherein the subsequent note 
occurs z^^aUese fuaUhepaco della poesia e dietro 
a un disegno di tre figure che senzafallo i di sua 
mano e che si ircva nella raccoUa del SiGNOR 
Bruce, silegge la bozza delseguenteStmetio sopra 
il suo innamoramente. That of Siena of 1792, 
. and finally that oi Milan of 18 10. 

T. EuBOEUS, in his <* Catalogue des 
Estampes Gravdes d*apr^ Raphael," Franks 
fartf 1819, 8®, pp. 17*19 ; likewise adopted 
Richardson's version as amended and com- 
pleted by RoLU; and, in 1804, C. Fernow 
printed it in ••Wieland's Mercury," without 
collating it with the original. Longhena« the 
translator of QuATREMfeRE de Quincy's Life of 
'KkFFKEJAX}. Milan^ 1829, %^ p. 558, distinctly 
asserts, in a foot note, his disbelief in the 
authenticity of the verses. He says, "we could 
" not bring jourselves to reproduce them, they 
" appear to us so inconsistent with the lofty 
"mind of Raffaello." However, Longhena, 
unwilling to rely on his own unconfirmed 
opinion, wrote to an ottinta persona, resident 
in Rome^ whose answer, although somewhat 
lengthy, is worth repeating here : — " For 
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** chaxity^s sake dismiss from your mind the 
*' thought of printing these two Sonnets, which 
''are forgeries. Raffaello himself is so 
''luminous that he stands in no need of the 
" praises of speculators. These two Sonnets 
"are not his. At a period when writings 
"exhibited such polish, when from the great 
" Michel' Angelo emanated poetry worthy 
" of high admiration, we cannot show Raf- 
" FAELLO in a ragged coat. These Sonnets 
" hardly have sufficient merit to be attributed 
" to Sicilian Troubadours." 

Again, it must be borne in mind that 
neither Longhena nor, indeed, his Roman 
correspondent (the oUima persona)^ had the 
opportunity of inspecting the original in the 
British Museum. 

By way of comparison, I give a Sonnet 
by Michel' Angelo, probably it refers to 
VlTTORiA COLONNA, — ^a draft of which is in 
the Department of Manuscripts in the British 
Museum :^- 

Ogm cosa cKio veggio mi camiglia^ 
E prega^ e s/orza cKio ti segua e ami ; 
Chi quel che non i te^ non i"l mio bene. 
Ogni stupore e ogni maraviglia 
De tuniverso par cKa te michiami^ 
E nelpensier mi si dipinge, e h'ene. 
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Questo mentre tiamriene 

Mirando te tue opre saUe efermej 

Un venenoso verme 

Miscempia e midiwra. 

E tuUo il mando ancara 

Carrotto da* hid prossimi parenit. 

OS inostri hmenti^ 

Amor^ seiusd dio ; 

Chi ^ I prime intenderai mie desio. 

Prestando F armi a questo orriM mostrOy 

La colpa i tua diiuUo^ ildanno ttosiro. 

I borrow the following translation.* 

Each thing I see brings argument and force ^ 
And counsels me to follow you and tove : 
For all that is notyou^ is not my good. 
Love^ which all other marvels disregards^ 
Wills for my good that you alone I seek^ 
My single sun ; and thus it holds the soul 
Void of all other hope^ and all desire^ 
Desiring I should bum^ and live^ 
Not for you only^ btUfor that which bears 
The light reflected from your looks ^ your ^es ; 
And he who separates from you^ 
Ye eyes^ my lifcy has afterwards no lights 
For where ye^ are absent^ Heaven indeed is not. 

* Michael Angelo, considered as a philosophic Poet, etc. 
By John Edward TayloRi Londoni 1851, ^ p. 114. 
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Passavanx was the first to collate the 
Museum Sonnet when in Londotiy in the 
Spring of 1831. He tells us in his *^ Tour in 
England*' (translation) 1836. Vol. IT. p. 102. 
''with the kind permission of |Mr. Smith (at 
'' the time Keeper of the Department of Prints 
'^ and Drawings) I was enabled to take a fac- 
"simile of this drawing/' This was litho- 
graphed by LuDWiG ZOELLNERy and published 
at Leipzicin 1839. 

Passavant's views were adopted by 
Grimm, who not only recognized the poetical 
talent of Raffaello, but wrote an article on 
the subject, in the " Preussische Jahrbficher/' 
for 1864. In his life of the Master, Grimm 
published the Sonnet, with modem ortho* 
graphy and punctuation, whereas MUNXZ, in 
his recent work on Raffaello (translation, 
1882, Edited by Mr. Walter Armstrong), 
gives at page 354, the fac-simile of a photo- 
graph from the Museum drawing. 

Strange as it may seem, it was printed in 
even a worse form in Jtafy^ as, for instance, at 
the end of the charming Idyl ^' Raffaello e la 
Fomarina,'' by Aleardo Aleardi {Losanna^ 
1863, 8<*» pp. 177-183), a poet of some repute, 
and for many years lecturer at the Academy 
of Florence. The Sonnet is there, hardly 
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recognizable. It was also printed .for private 
circulation by Celestino Mauro, in his 
^'Scritti rarissimi e dispersi di Raffaello 
"d'Urbino." (Milano. 1879, S*- p. 57) and, 
still more inaccurately by Ariodantb Mari-^ 
ANNI, in his ^'Sonetti di Raffaello Sanzio 
'' dichiarati e per la prima volta illustrati con 
« note filologiche" {FarU, 1874, 8^ p. 21). 

The latter has put together four sonnets, 
accompanied by copious philological notes. 

In MiLANESi's last edition of Vasari's Vite^ 
etc., no allusion to Raffa£LLO*s poetry is 
made. 

From our Sonnet a fair estimate of the 
Master^s capabilities as a poet can scarcely be 
formed. Bellori exaggerates when he tells 
us that in the fresco of Mount Parnassus^ 
Raffaello has rightly introduced himself 
amongst the great poets such as Daktb» adding 
'' since in his younger days he drank the waters 
" of Hippocrene and was nursed by the Muses 
*• and the Graces." 

Raffaello certainly studied poetry in 
his youth, for his father, Giovanni Santt, 
was well versed in the classics, and himself 
not deficient in poetical talent, as his Chroni- 
cle, in terza rima^ proves. The manuscript is 
preserved in the Vatican Library (Ottoboniana 
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MSS. No. 1,305}. The general title, written 
by a later hand, runs thus : — '^ Historia della 
"Ghierra tf Italia nel tempo de* PP. Pio e 
** Paolo IL del 1478, in versi di Giov. Sati al 
** Duca di Urbino." On the margin^ on one ot 
the folios, a curious note appears, *^ Were you 
*' but as good a painter as a poet who knows! ! !" 
In this Poem he celebrates the martial and 
peaceful virtues of the Duke Federigo ; it 
ends with the death of the hero in 1482, and is 
dedicated to his son and successor Guiob- 
BALDO I. In the dedication Giovanni Santi 
speaks of having been early induced to 
embrace " the admirable art of painting/' the 
drffLculty of which, he says, '* added to the 
** domestic cares, would be a burden even for 
** the shoulders of Atlas." He narrates Duke 
Federigo's visit to Andrea Mantegna, at 
Maniuay in 1482 ; discusses the style of dif- 
ferent masters, and adds una disputa de la 
pictura^ being a critical disquisition on the 
more important qualities of painting, and a 
list of its most successful followers in his time. 
In describing the death of the accomplished . 
Countess Battista, at the age of twenty-six, 
the poet, when trusting less to his own 
imagination, seems to excel. He describes 
her embracing her lord for the last time, her 
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causing their infant son Guidobauoo to be 
placed in her father's arms while the by- 
standers melted in tears, and concludes : — 

Chtuse quel santo^ onesto e grave ciglio, 
Rendendo Paltna al del divotamente^ 
Libera e scioUa dal mondan periglio. 

In alluding to the wonders of perspective 
done in his time Giovanni Santi observes : — 

Et si per/ectamente hogi riluce^ 

Che come scorge la virtk viHva 

Per/ectamente in disegno reduce. 

Et benchi elfin di lei thuam si non trovay 

Pur i delapictura membro intero 

E invention del nostra secul turner 

Finally, respecting Andrea Mantegna, 
whom he places at the head of the painters of 
his time, he wrote :— 

Perchi de tucli i fnembri de tale arte 
La integro e chiara corpo luipossede 
Pii^ che uom de Italia ode le externe parte. 

Raffaello lived at a period when every 
one wrote poetry; he was on intimate 
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terms with Cardinal Bembo, Ariosto, Count 
Castiguone and Pietro Arktino, and it 
seems more than probable that he would have 
rhymed more had he painted less. 

Dr. Trausing in his life of Albert 
DURER, vol. II. p. 86 (Translation 1882, Edited 
by F. A. Eaton), remarks ; " It is a curious 
** coincidence that the only poetical attempts of 
*' Raphael were made at the same time as 
'^Dtjrer's. Raphael soon abandoned poetry, 
'< and devoted himself instead to archaeological 
** and other analogous pursuits.*' 

Passavant, in vol. I. p. 183 (Raphael 
d'Urbin et son pere .... etc.) says'^Ces 
'* sonnets n'ont pas grande valeur po6tique et 
'* sont assez imparfaits sous le rapport de la 
^'langue • • . • Toutefbis, ils ne manquent 
<*pas d' une certaine grAce . . . ." 

MuNTZ, at p. 353 (Life of Raphael, etc.) 
writes that, ** Rafbaello was probably trying 
*^his hand at verse for the first time, for the 
*' style is very labotired, the idea often conlused 
♦*and nearly always vague. So great is his 
*' delicacy of feeling, his reserve and discretion, 
<' that we can scarcely analyse his dominant 
'' idea. It is evident that he was continually 
•* troubled by his rhyme." 
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There has been much controversy re^ 
specting Raffaello's character as a lover. 
Grdcm, in his Life of Michel' Angelo, alludes 
to these verses as evincing a sensuous ten- 
dency. G. G. GUERZOMI, in an article in the 
Ntwva Antologia^ published in 1872, volume 
XX. p. 298, in referring to our hero> wrote :— 
consumava la fiaccola divina delt arte fra gli 
amplessi di volgare concubina. (He consumed 
the divine flame of art in the embraces of a 
vulgar concubine.) 

But, the only passage capable of such a 
construction occurs on a drawing, in the 
University Galleries, at Oxford i — ^* 

Quanta fu dolce elgtoco e la catena 
De suoi candidi bracci al col mio volti 
Che sciogliendomi to sento mortal pena. 

Surely, there is no foundation here for the 
aspersions cast on the writer's general purity ! 

It is somewhat difficult to determine to 
what school of poetry Raffaello belonged. 
There were in his time two ; namely the 
^fleshly' or materialistic school, headed by 

* J C. Robinson's Catalogue, p. 358. 
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PiETRO Aretino; and the school of Petrarch, 
followed by VixxORiA Colonna and Michel* 
Angelo. I believe that Raffaello inclined 
to the latter rather than the former. 

The Italian poets in the thirteenth century 
may be divided into two classes. The first 
was that of the troubadours of Italy ^ who wrote 
in the Provencal language, and gave expression 
in their verses to the ideas of lo ve» gallantry 
and valour. The second class wrote in the 
Italian tongue, but still under the influence of 
the poetic code which had governed the com- 
positions of their Provencal predecessors. 
Their poetry is, for the most part, a faded copy 
of an unsubstantial original. About half a 
century later, a few poets appeared whose 
verses announced the dawn of a better day. 
But, as in painting, Margharitone and 
CiMABUE, standing between the old and the 
new styles, exhibit rather a vague striving 
than a fidfilled attainment, so it is with these 
writers. Love, we find, is still treated mostly 
as an abstraction. 

In Dante's Vita Nuava^ there are a con- 
siderable number of Sonnets, which retain 
many forms and expressions derived from 
earlier poets. These Sonnets are uniformly 
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devoted to the praises of his Beatricb, but 
his passion is so spiritualized and so remote 
from earthly subjects that great doubts have 
arisen among his commentators, whether the 
idol of his adoration had a substantial or 
merely an ideal existence. Petrarch is 
indebted to his lyric productions for the high 
rank which he holds in the public estimation. 

In the fifteenth century the Lingua Volgare 
had much decayed, chiefly by the fault of the 
men of learning, who either wrote in Latin or 
contorted Italian into an artificial imitation of 
Latin. One of the first to promote and cultivate 
poetry was Lorenzo de' Medici, in fact, the 
woodcuts of the period represent him singing 
verses to the populace. At the age of seven- 
teen LoREiizo had attempted a different kind 
of composition, which has been considered 
equal to those of his contemporaries. He 
displays in his writings great knowledge of 
human nature and taste. The principal re- 
viver of Italian poetry was Angelo Ambro- 
GiNi, oi Monte Pulciano^ called IL Poliziano. 
At sixteen he was engaged in translating 
Homer, and at twenty-nine he was professor 
of Greek and Latin, and his lectures were 
attended by men such as Pico della Miran- 
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DOLA and the Medici themselves. In the 
South of the Peninsula we find Giovanni 
GioviANO PONTANO, bom in 1426, at Cerreto^ 
in Umbria. He settled in Naples^ became a 
thorough Neapolitan* and wrote several philo- 
sophical and astrological works; his fame, how- 
ever, rests on his Dialoghi^xA Latin poems. 

The first, however, worthy of the title of a 
Poet, was LmGi PuLCi, bom at Flarenu in 
1431. His Margante Maggiore was printed 
at Venice in 1488; a work which has given 
rise to various opinions and conjectures as to 
its tendency and merit. Matt£0 Maria 
BojAKDO, bom at Scandiano in 1430, followed. 
A noble by birth^ a learned writer of Latin 
eclogues and the first Grovemor of Modena. 
He wrote the Orlando Innamorato. Love is the 
common theme of his verses. 

Ariosto, a native of Ferrara, was the first 
(not a Tuscan) who wrote pure Italian. In the 
Orlando Furioso he compares his heroes of 
chivalry with personages of the Pagan world. 
His women are as beautifiil as though chiselled 
by Phidias, and have the seduction of Venus 
combined with the wisdom of Minerva. But 
Ariosto carries us beyond the period in 
question. 
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The mutilated fashion in which Sanzio's 
one complete effort has been produced, invites 
criticism both from the Axtist's admirers and 
detractors. Some choose to regard it simply 
as the effort of a beginner— the laboured ex- 
pression of a mere passing sentiment, others 
profess to have discovered in it well-chosen 
and elegant expressions of genuine feeling. 
Certainly it does not prove that he was a Poet 
or even an able versifier, but still it indicates a 
cultivation of mind which must be looked upon 
as a luxury of talent in a man who combined 
so many various merits. 

Grimm (Life of Michel' Angelo, vol. I. 
p. 317. Translation) believes that a whole 
romance lies within the narrow compass of 
Raffaello's poems, suggested by a passionate 
love for some unknown fair, and that they 
depict the rapture and longing of the painter's 
soul for her approach ^* in the depth of the 
night.** 

What is the ground for so decided an 
assertion ? 

L'ara sesta era che locase un sole 
Avevafaito eV attro surse in locho 
Atiipih da far fatti che parole. 
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Grimm according to his rendering has 
mistaken tora sesta for midnight, whereas 
Raffaello meant the closing of the day or 
sunset ; *^ at midnight when the sun had long 
'' declined did she come as another sun rises 
*' more for deeds than words."* And at page 
322, the same writer, in referring to Buonar- 
roti's conception of Love remarks ; — ** There 
" is no poem (by Michel* Angelo) from which, 
^* as from these passionate lines of Raphael, 
^'the sweet sap of intoxicating happiness 
'' gushes forth as from ripe fruit/' Again it is 
a flight of imagrination on the part of Grimm 
when he refers to the tact and delicacy of feel- 
ing expressed by RAFFAELLO. Richardson 
says at page 222, of his already quoted work : 
'* It ought to be considered that this is but a 
*^ Sketch of a Sonnet, not a Finished Poem; 
" 'tis written on a Drawing oiRaffaelCy (a first 
" Thought for two or three Figures with a Pen) 
*'and seems to have been done at the same 
'^ time when the Pen was in his Hand, and his 
^'Imagination full of the Accident he here 
** mentions." 

Be this criticism just or not, it is absurd 
to suppose that the British Museum Sonnet 
is a serious attempt to express passionate 
feeling. 
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The Albertina, Vienna^ possesses the 
annexed draft of the British Museum Sonnet. 
It forms part of a sheet containing several 
slight pen and bistre sketches, likewise for the 
^'Disputa/' The lines, in their mutilated form, 
read as follows:— 

unpensar doke ertmtmhrare i tnodo 

dunbello assalto si bel chel di 

pin di dispetti e ticordarnel dano dei 

sua par tire 
molte cherando ml mio peto stanno. 

lingua ordiparlar disoglio e 
adit di questo dileto so in g 
cha mar mi fece p mid gr 
ma lui p ne ringratio eUi 
equesto sol merimasto ancor 
pelfisso in maginar que 
moso tanta letizia che co 

In the first line, the word modo is supplied 
and replaced, as already shown by godo^ and 
pernor as an alternative to pensiere. As to the 
remainder of the first quatrain the third line 
is unintelligible; the fourth, however, reads 
thus in Grimm's version molte speranze nel sua 
petto stanno. The two words molte speranze^ 
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are not in the British Museum drawing, but 
instead we read in the Albertina drawing, 
tnolte cherando net miopeto stanno. 

In the second line of the same quatrain, 
f there are words presented in three distinct 

and di£Eerent forms, i.e. dunbeUo assalto ; duno 
assaUo si bel ; di quello asaUa. The latter 
expression was adopted. 

In the second quatrain, the final words 
are wanting, but the remainder so clearly 
resembles our Sonnet, that there is no difficulty 
in suppl3dng them. : 

If the Sonnet is to be judged according to 
the highest standard of criticism it will not be 
possible to speak very enthusiastically of its 
beauties or of the gifted painter's other 
extant experiments in verse, which are to be 
found at Oxford and Montpellier. And yet, 
apart from their intrinsic value; these lines 
must always exercise a peculiarfascination and 
charm over every student of Raffaello'S 
career, for they date from a period of his life 
when all tradition tells us that he was under 
the potent influence of love. It is known at 
least, that early in the summer of 1508, soon 
after his arrival in Rome, he formed an 
attachment which endured till his death. 
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According to the narrative of Vasari, he was 
so completely possessed by this passion that 
whilst he was employed upon the paintings 
for Agosxino Chigi, he oftentimes neglected 
his work, thereby provoking the serious 
remonstances of his friends, who were forced 
to use their utmost persuasions to induce him. 
to discharge the obligations he had under- 
taken; a circumstance, however, of which 
Chigi no sooner became aware, than he 
prevailed upon the object of that attachment, 
to take up her abode in his house, when the 
Artist, stimulated by her presence had no 
difficulty in completing his work. 

Agostino Chigi, who died four days after 
Sanzio, was a banker, a native of Stenoj 
who, vied almost with Leo X., in his 
admiration and munificent encouragement of 
Raffaello. In the well-known Farnestna^ 
Raffaello decorated the ceiling of an open 
loggia with the history of Cupid and Psyche, 
in two large compartments, containing respec- 
tively Venus and Cupid pleading against each 
other before Jupiter, in the Assembly of 
(rods ; and the marriage of Cupid and Psyche. 
Some parts of these compositions have been 
engraved by Marc' Antonio Raimondi or his 
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pupils, and the whole by Cherubino Alberti, 
by AuDRAN, by Giovanni Ottaviani and 

DORIGNY. 

Now, seeing that the Disputa was com- 
menced in 1508, there is no difficulty in fixing 
the date of our drawing. 

It must always be regretted that the 
name of Raffaello*s mistress still eludes the 
patient researches of his admirers. The result 
of historical inquiries has so far only proved 
destructive of the graceful legends that have 
gathered around his career, and that the 
person to whom these verses may have been 
dedicated was not the so-called '' Fomarina " 
need hardly be stated here. According to 
the records, not always correct, of the Abate 
Melchior MissnoNiy the beloved one was 
the daughter of a baker living near Santa 
Cecilia^ in Trastevere^ Rome. A small house 
is still pointed out in the Strada Santa Dorotea, 
No. 20, as her birth-place, and her real name 
is stated to have been Margherita. 

The Abate's story is the subject of a letter 
of his, dated 1806. Here he tells us that the 
father of the •* Fomarina '* was un fomaro a 
soccida — (one who bakes bread sent to him, but 
who does not sell it) — and continues "Attached 
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*^ to the house was a little garden, surrouaded 
^ by a wall low enough to pennit a person on 
*' the outside to overlook the place by stand- 
^* ing on tip-toe. Here the maiden frequently 
*' walked, and as her beauty was much talked 
**of, it attracted the curiosity of the young 
*'men about, and particularly of students in 
''art, who are always in search of the beau- 
<* tiful ; in a word, all were anxious to see her. 
*' It happened that Raffaello also passed at 
*< a moment when the x^aiden was in the 
'^ garden, and when, not supposing she was 
<« observed, she was bathing her feet in the 
*• Tiber, for the river boimded the end of the 
*< garden. Raffaello having raised himself 
'< on the wall, saw the young person and gazed 
"on her attentively; he, always powerfully 
" smitten by beautiful objects, and finding her 
"most beautiful, presently fell in love with 
"her; his thoughts were centred in her, and 
"he had no peace till she was his* Having 
" thus bestowed his heart he found his mistress 
"much more refined, and at the same time 
"more capable of an enduring attachment 
" than her station promised. His affsction for 
" her naturally increased, and at one time he 
" could hardly apply himself to his art, except 
" in her society." 
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Fortune, it has been said, reserved for 
Raffaello all her favours, and nature 
bestowed on him Qvery manly grace. A well- 
proportioned person, a prepossessing counte- 
nance, and a persuasive eloquence, say his 
biographers, were but a few among his gifts. 
Blessed with such virtues, his candour and dis- 
interestedness, made friends of all who knew 
him. 

But, to return to the ** Fomarina,*' no real 
evidence can be fodhd that such a person ever 
existed. Her name occurs for the first time in 
works of the last century. Yet, while we must 
perforce part with a legend, that has failed to 
justify its existence, we have, so far, no tan- 
gible historical figure to fill the vacant place. 
On the other hand^ as regards the cause of 
Sanzio*s death, Vasari's statement must like- 
wise be dismissed as an idle and improbable 
story. 

The real or at least, the now accepted 
account of his end, is contained in a most 
authentic letter, written by the Venetian Marc' 
Antonio Michel de Ser Vittor, to Antonio 
Di Marsilio, at Venice^ and dated from Ropu^ 
April nth, 1520, five days after the great 
Master expired. 
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It seems that while superintending the 
frescoes in the Farftesinay a summons from 
the Pope brought him with hurried steps to 
the Vatican. On ^ arriving there, overheated, 
he was detained in a large hall until perspira- 
tion was checked. Seized with fever, he was 
bled, in a belief that the attack was pleurisy, 
and the consequence was that, <* about ten 
"o'clock, on Grood-Friday (April 6th, 1520) 
^* died Raffaello d'Urbino, the most gentle 
" and most eminent painter, to the universal 
** regret of all, but especially the learned." 



Ft^IS. 
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